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FROM MY SOFA. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


Do you know what it is to be an invalid? to lie on a sofa 
day after day in the same position, and never stir; to look at 
the four walls of the same room day after day, and never any- 
thing else; to suffer the same pain day after day and week 
after week, and never find any relief? If you do not, thank 
God for it, for I do; and I assure you it is the hardest life 
any human being can live ; hard even for a world-worn, heart- 
sick man or woman, but doubly hard for a young person, lively, 
energetic, full of ardent hopes and keen ambitions, of enthu- 
siasms undamped and affections unchilled ; and taken suddenly 
from all these, and condemned to the gloom of a sick-chamber, 
and the weary monotony of a prostrate position. And yet 
even such a punishment has itsalleviations. Yes, though only 
two years ago I was a healthy, happy, bright-eyed girl, full of 
energy and animation, fond of society and admiration, and 
hardly knowing what languor and weariness meant; even so 
I am not wholly wretched, and many a stray glint of sunshine 
peeps round the corner of the sofa in the corner of the room 
next the window, where I lie most days and most evenings 
too; sometimes reading, sometimes writing (as I am doing 
now), but just as often gazing out into the street, or lying 
with closed eyes musing over all the sweet and sad occur- 
rences in the past or present, which have rung the changes 
on my chequered life. 
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There is no beautiful prospect to be seen from my window, 
no wooded hills, sparkling waves or elaborate grounds. My 
home is in a London street; a small, close, stuffy house, one 
of a quiet terrace situated in the respectable, nay, semi-aris- 
tocratic, shades of Kensington. It is not a very aristocratic 
dwelling itself: the staircase is painfully narrow for persons of 
ample size ; and the hall-door when open comes so close up 
against it, that it is rather difficult for a visitor to make his or 
her exit with proper dignity. The ceilings, too, are so low 
that when it grows dusk they almost seem to settle down over 
my upturned face; and if any one crosses the tiny drawing- 
room over-head the rafters creak, and the gaseliers jingle as 
if the whole fabric were on the point of coming down and 
burying me under its ruins. But these are trifling incon- 
veniences, and, as the aunt with whom I live says, “If you 
were living in a large vulgar house at the East End no one 
would come to see us at all, and we might just as well not 
have a prim drawing-room and a gilt chandelier.” 

Ah, well, I have no doubt she is right, and it is a comfort to 
be genteel, even if one cannot be rich or comfortable ; at least 
I suppose so, though I recollect that when my dear father was 
alive, and I was the merriest and maddest of a large, merry, 
madcap family, we were all very comfortable without being 
positively rich, and never troubled ourselves about gentility or 
vulgarity, or knew the meaning of “ living for appearances,” 
the social curse of English life. 

However, I am not going back to those days. There is a 
gulf that lies between that time and this; not a broad gulf, 
not a long one, only the length and breadth of a man’s grave ; 
but that gulf has made an impassable barrier between past and 
present, has closed a door which I would not open again if I 
could ; for, granted that the doing so restored home and 
money, friends and even health, they would all weigh as 
nothing beside the loss of him whose lonely grave lies far, 
very far from here, under the fierce sun of a Southern land. 

But it is Sunday evening now, and I am lying on my sofa 
gazing out of the window, and musing as is my wont. Exactly 
opposite is a Dissenting chapel, the New Jerusalem, as it styles 
itself ; with on either side, but modestly, retiring behind their 
slips of sun-baked garden, the residence of an artist with nine 


- sons, and a day-school for little boys. The window is open, 
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for it has been a close, sultry summer day ; and one craves for 
as much air as it is possible to get in this close, sultry, over- 
populated London. I have drawn back the curtain, too, and 
from my recumbent position can catch a glimpse of a small 
strip of pale greenish-grey sky, against which the dark-red 
houses, with their writhing chimneys and pointed gables, show 
as if cut out. I can see also one corner of the stern fagade of 
the little chapel, and rising from behind it a light column of 
reddish smoke soaring straight up into the twilight; then if I 
raise my head a little I get a view of the dusty side pave- 
ment over the way, along which little groups of people, mostly 
females, all of the poorer classes, and all dressed in the most 
flaring and gaudy defiance of good taste, are proceeding to 
evening service at the chapel. And now'the parlour window 
opposite is thrown open, and the artist’s wife, a grey-haired 
woman, habitually attired in a comfortable but somewhat 
slovenly species of bed-gown, leans out, and looks first up 
and then down the road, as if wondering whether the painter 
husband and nine sons will be home in time for tea. Poor 
woman! I fear she leads but an uncomfortable and irregular 
life, for the nine appear to be of most erratic and Bohemian 
habits. I do not know whether they all follow their father’s 
profession, but I fancy they have at any rate imbibed his 
tastes ; for I see them leaving the house at all times, attired 
in that semi-picturesquely ugly costume which artists in London 
love to affect, and bearing either canvases or paint-boxes under 
their arms. They come home at all times of the night, too, 
and I often hear loud voices on their doorstep long after all 
respectable people are popularly supposed to be in bed and 
asleep ; but none the less they are a merry family enough, and 
the little terrace sometimes rings to the music and singing and 
bursts of hearty laughter which proceed from that bow-windowed 
sitting-room. The father, too, a handsome man with white 
hair, and a brow like an antique statue, looks proud and 
happy amid his sons; and even the anxious mother has a 
cheerful face, and if she be untidy, does not appear to be 
aware of the fact. 

Ha! here is one of the sons—a tall young fellow, very 
dusty and ill-drest, and carrying the inevitable canvas under 
one arm, while the other hand carries a fishing-rod, and his 
pockets bulge with colour boxes, tubes and angling matériaue ; 
02 
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from all which signs, I conclude his Sunday has not been 
spent in churches orthodox or otherwise, but down in the 
green quiet country, where Nature holds her silent court, and 
sits smiling and rose-crowned, in all the glowing magnificence 
of her summer glory. There! he has gone in now, and two of 
the others have come up, and the mother has met them all 
with a smile and kiss, and hurried them into the lamp-lit par- 
lour, whence the mingled aroma of buttered muffin and fried 
herring is wafted across the way. 

The last of the congregation has dawdled into the little 
chapel at last, and a sudden burst of nasal singing wakes up 
the sparrows which build among the ornaments on the por- 
tico, and sends them chirping and fluttering in a dusky cloud 
into the grey evening sky. They are singing the seventeenth 
hymn of Whitfield’s collection, and the strain brings to my 
mind Robert Browning’s description of the little chapel of 
“Mount Zion in Love Lane,” the quaint, whitewashed build- 
ing popped down in— 

* A certain squalid knot of alleys, 
Where the town’s bad blood once slept corruptly, 
Which now the little chapel rallies, 


And leads into day again : its priestliness 
Lending itself to hide their beastliness.” 


Do you remember it? It comes from a long poem called 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” not one of the most popu- 
lar of his compositions, for it treats of religious forms and 
vagaries in a style so daringly liberal and so keenly severe 
that strict people are apt to shiver lest he should topple over 
the brink of scepticism altogether, and fal] into the black pit 
of infidelity. 1 cannot say I thought so myself. I saw in the 
poem the yearning and straining of a soul clearer and stronger 
than its fellows, for more thoroughness, more consistency, more 
truth in religion as practised on earth, than it was his lot to 
meet ; and while holding my own opinion fast, I was yet able 
to admire the powerful hand which could draw so skilfully 
this little chapel with its harsh-voiced, blatant, intolerant 
preacher, preaching freedom of judgment, and allowing none ; 
its simplicity verging on squalor, its motley congregation of 
all ages, sexes and conditions of poverty, from the— 


“ Little old-faced, peaking sister turned mother 
Of the sickly babe she tried to smother 
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Somehow up, with its spotted face, 
From the cold, on her breast, the one warm place.” 


to the “ dingy satins ” of the— 


“.. . female something past me flitted, 


With lips as much too white as a streak 
Lay far too red on each hollow cheek ; 
And it seemed the very door hinge pitied 
All that was left of a woman once; ” ° 


the hot smell, nasal chanting, free interpretation of Scripture, 
poverty, presumption, narrow-mindedness, and withal the 
undercurrent of true zeal and untrained piety ; and then con- 
trasted this with his glowing picture of high-mass in the 
Basilica at Rome, the “ taper fires panting up,” the “ brazen 
spires and incense gaspings,” the marble and porphyry, the 
unutterable grandeur and solemn magnificence, the hushed 
crowd kneeling in mute adoration till— 


“ At the silver bell’s quick tinkling, 
Quick cold drops of terror sprinkling 

: On the sudden pavement strewed 

' With faces of the multitude, 

Earth breaks up, time drops away, 

And in flows heaven.” 


—and notwithstanding all this beauty and perfection of worship, 
the same intolerance, the same harshness, the same errors 
only exhibited more boldly under a grand and glittering 
cloak. Yes, after reading this Iam able to sympathize with 
the poet when he concludes,— 


“T then in ignorance and weakness, 
Taking God’s help have attained to think 
My heart does best to receive in meekness 
That mode of worship as most to His mind, 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 
His all in all appears serene, 
With the thinnest human veil between. 
5 . .. And if any blame me, 
Thinking that merely to touch in brevity 
The topics I dwell on were unlawful ; 
Or worse that I trench with undue levity 
On the bounds of the holy and the awful— 
I praise the heart and pity the head of him, 
And refer myself to Thee instead of him.” 








There is a terribly long quotation for you; but it runs in 
my head as Pope did in Lady Wortley Montague’s and I say 
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“Amen” to it; in very truth I do believe there is more 
leniency and more indulgence in Heaven for all us poor blind 
seekers after truth than we can find among one another. For 
my part, though the wish of my life has been to visit Italy, 
and linger awhile in that Rome whose corruption Browning 
stigmatizes so severely, I have never seen more of Europe than 
Lisbon harbour, with its dingy red palace standing on a hill, 
and the green and myrtle-clad slopes of Cintra looking down 
on the blue glittering waters of the Tagus. “Quem nao ha 
visto Lisboa, niio ha visto cousa boa,” say the Portuguese, in 
that fruity tongue which yet sounds harsh and guttural be- 
side the more musical Spanish ; but there are places as “ boa ” 
and climates as beautiful as either Rome or Lisbon. After all, 
from the clear sky of Italy and the blue mouth of the Tagus 
it is but a jump to the clearer sky and bluer waters of that 
Spanish city in South America where I spent ten such happy 
years, and where of a surety Browning might find good 
grounds for his strictures against the priesthood of the mother 
church. 

Why, just to think of those Sunday evenings in a Monte 
Videan summer. One marvels they could be so pleasant, and 
yet so utterly different to everything that one considers plea- 
sant and proper in English Sundays. Lying back on my 
pillows now, with my eyes on the strip of grey sky, and the 
strain of “Jerusalem the Golden” ringing in my ears, I can 
see quite plainly the white towers of the Cathedral—the 
‘Matriz,’ or mother church, as the Spaniards term it—rising 
majestically into a sky, not green or grey, but blue, blue with 
an intensity of clearness and lustre beyond all English ideas, 
—blue as a turquoise, or rather as a hollow amethyst of the 
purest water, and studded with millions of stars, large, 
brilliant, grouped in glittering constellations, or shining calmly 
down like great gleaming eyes on the white, weary city. I 
see the ‘Plaza’ with its outer fringe of acacias drooping 
under their white tassel-like blossoms, and its regular walks 
intersecting each other, and fringed by the graceful ‘ Paraiso’ 
or Paradise-tree, whose spreading clusters of lilac flowers make 


_ the air heavy with a weight of sweetness. I see the gay 


groups of brightly dressed people, Basques and Gallicians, 
negroes from Africa and Indians from the interior, French, 
German, English, slight swarthy Spaniards, and tall, graceful, 
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gloriously beautiful Spanish women,: with eyes like black 
velvet, and the walk of goddesses, so lightly and so gracefully 
they glide over the pavement,—all trending in the direction of 
the Cathedral. I see the ruddy light streaming from its por- 
tico, and following the crowd I ascend the broad marble steps, 
and pass from the hot still night into the cool, marble paved, 
dimly lit nave. High up in a white and gold pulpit, looking 
very like a bee in the gilded chalice of a tiger lily, I see the 
preacher, holding forth with impassioned tones and almost 
frenzied gestures; but where are the congregation? I see 
the entire nave of the lofty building carpeted with a swarm of 
bright-coloured creatures, sitting as close together as ants in 
an ant hill on the marble pavement. - Can they be men and 
women? No, all women. Spanish custom does not admit a 
mingling of males and females in the house of God, so we of 
the fairer sex have usurped the nave altogether, and fill it 
completely ; young and old, rich and poor, white and black, 
sitting close together just as they happen to drop on their 
first entrance, save where some dame of rank or fashion has 
elevated herself to the invidious dignity of a low chair or a 
small square of prayer carpet, where she sits enthroned like 
an Arab on some oasis, and surveys the living desert around 
her. But meanwhile, where are the men? There. Don’t 
you see them? filling up the aisles, and leaning against the 
huge pillars, whence they gaze with admiring eyes at the sea 
of dark beauty spread out before their feet. 

They do nothing else: not one, except the very poor or the 
very old, makes any pretence of attending to the service. They 
are there because it is the ‘mode,’ and they go to look at 
the ‘seforitas’ and exchange free comments on their rela- 
tive charms, and the ‘ sefioritas’ reciprocate their smiles and 
glances with interest; and a great deal of whispering and 
giggling, mingled with the ceaseless clicking of countless fans, 
goes on all round and forms a sort of rippling undercurrent to 
the sermon and subsequent rosary. But all this while the 
candles on the altar have been growing and growing in num- 
ber till the whole sanctuary glares out on us, a pyramidal 
blaze of glittering light, and there is something in the centre 
which shines even more brightly still; a small bell rings, and 
giggling, whispering, stray glances and arch smiles all cease 
on the instant. Again it rings, once, twice, thrice—and for 
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one minute every head is bowed, and every eye is closed in 
mute adoration, as the officiating priest raises the Sacrament 
aloft and blesses the congregation. 

The next moment all is over; the organ peals forth a lively 
strain, the candJes are rapidly extinguished, the young men rush 
to the doors and take up a position on either side of the steps, 
where they stand in double rows like sentinels on guard, while 
the ladies sally forth in all the elegance and luxury of Parisian 
toilets combined with Spanish beauty, and pass slowly be- 
tween the double row of their dusky and bearded admirers. 
And so is conducted, so ends, the most solemn service of the 
church in South America. After all, the nasal chanting and 
overdrawn ‘ experiences’ on the other side of the way are not 
the only faulty things to be found in the cause of religion. 
But see, the people have all flocked out to the, plaza, now 
brilliantly lit and filled with chattering and flirting groups, 
who sit on the benches eating ices, or pace languidly about, while 
a full military band stirs the warm pure air with the solemn 
melodies of Mozart and Beethoven. And we too come forth, 
and threading our way through the crowd (who think no harm 
in commenting audibly on my younger sister’s clear skin and 
golden hair), wend our way homewards to a white house near 
the sea, in whose lofty rooms the windows and doors stand 
wide open to catch every fleeting breath of air, and where 
visitors soon drop in one by one, and rocking-chairs are pulled 
out into the long balcony, and some one goes to the piano 
and sings—oh ! tell it not in Gath—one of Moore’s melodies ; 
and the rest lean back, and fan themselves and talk, gazing 
the while over a broad expanse of water, blue, still and lus- 
trous as the sky above, stretching away as far as the eye can 
reach to the wide horizon, and studded with a triple row of 
red motionless lights—the watch lights of the combined fleets 
of France, England, and America, at rest on the broad bosom 
of the mighty La Plata. 

But all the while that I have been dreaming, the service over 
the way has been going on, and the evening fast shifting into 
night. Once more the congregation pour out of the stuffy 
little chapel, and subside down the cool, gas-lit street. My 
aunt comes down from her Sunday evening nap in the drawing- 
room, which she takes in company with Wilson’s ‘ Sacra 
Privata’ and ‘Hymns Ancicnt and Modern,’—one in her hand, 
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the other on the chair beside her. My sisters walk in from 
their place of worship, and, being admonished that tea is 
ready, run upstairs to take off their bonnets, one of them 
pausing for a moment to say, ‘‘ Your young couple were not at 
church, Ruth. I’m afraid he is worse.” 

I feel sorry, and hope not. But in the meanwhile you are 
wondering to whom she alludes. Not to any friends or even 
acquaintances of mine (unless the interest I take in them 
entitles them to be ranked as such), but a young man and 
woman whose names, dwellings, and position in life are all and 
equally unknown to me. I saw them first shortly after we 
came to London, little more than a year ago. I was stronger 
then, and got about more, and he used to bring her and her 
sister, both pretty, lively-looking girls, to church. It was 
easy to see that he was the lover of one, and easy also to 
discover that neither of the girls were used to our service, for 
one had no prayer-book, and looked about her all the time, 
while the other used his, following his finger to find the places, 
and giving a hint now and then to her sister as to standing 
or kneeling. This happened once or twice ; and then came a 
Sunday when the young man walked in with one sister alone, 
and I noticed that she wore a white bonnet with orange- 
blossoms, and sat very close to him, looking shyly happy. 
Next Sunday they came again, and when the Communion 
Service began she took his hand and went up with him to the 
altar-rails, and I could not help thinking of Coventry Patmore’s 
lines :— 

‘“ Maid choosing man remember this, 
You take his nature with his name ; 


Ask, then, what his religion is, 
For yours will soon be of the same.” 


After this they never failed, and, wet or dry, whenever I was 
at church there too were the happy little bride and her tall 
husband ; always together, always loving and bright-looking, 
and more especially so as the time came when her cheek grew 
paler, her step slower, and she evidently seemed to need the 
strong arm and tender watchfulness which was ever at her 
hand. And then—why then [I fell ill, too ill to go to church 
at all; and when I got about again the first thing I saw on 
approaching the church was my young couple, standing on the 
steps in company with a very small nursemaid and a very 
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large baby, in all the glory of flounced long-clothes. They 
went into church before me, and I had leisure to notice that, 
though the young wife’s roses had returned, her husband 
looked thin and worn, and coughed pitiably during the service. 
Their clothes, too, were, if not shabby, the reverse of new, for 
the pretty mamma’s dress was faded, and her bonnet-strings 
not nearly as fresh as the ribbons on Baby’s white robe; and 
I felt quite sorry for them as time went on and showed more 
plainly the sunken chest and hollow eye of the young husband, 
the poverty-stricken look of the girl, and the care lines on 
either brow. It was piteous to see her bright eyes filling with 
tears as she glanced up at him every now and then during the 
service, to hear the hacking cough which told too plainly of 
the hungry demon which was devouring him; and to mark 
that when they went up to receive the Sacrament now, his 
hand often rested on her arm for support. 

One Sunday, after an unusually long fit of coughing, I 
remarked a bright red stain on the handkerchief he held 
pressed to his mouth. He glanced quickly at her to see if she 
had observed it, and, putting it in his pocket, leant back in the 
pew as if utterly exhausted ; and when Communion time came, 
and she rose and offered him her arm, he shook his head with 
a sad smile, as if the effort was too much for him. The next 
moment, however, he changed his mind, and helping himself 
up by her arm, crept very, very slowly up to the altar-rails 
and knelt down. Poor young things! I saw the quivering of 
her bowed shoulders, and knew she was weeping; but they 
both looked happier when they returned to their pew, and I 
felt he was pleased that he had conquered his weakness and 
not suffered her to go alone to that feast they had always 
shared together. 

I never saw them again. Once more I was back on my 
sofa; and I fear much that next time I am able to go to 
church the pew in front of me will only be tenanted by a sad 
little widow and her orphaned babe. 

After all, there are worse lots in life than mine, and the 
sickness which robs a family of its prop and head is a harder 
cross than that which only preys on an orphan girl with hardly 
a tie or duty to bind her to earth. 


TuEo. Girt. 
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THE CUCKOO. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BRENTANO, 


Ir chanced upon a merry morn in May, 

A cuckoo, lightly perching on a spray, 

Met with a sparrow, who had thither flown 

To cool the dissipations of the town. 
“Good-morning, citizen,—fine day,” quoth he. 
(For birds are too well-bred, d’ye see? 

To leave a stranger silent by their side, 

Or sit and sulk, and call it proper pride.) 

“Tell me, good cit,” quoth he, “ what strains divine 
Enthrall the public? for that is my line. 

Is Haydn most in fashion, or is Handel ? 

I long to hear a bit of green-room scandal. 

The Philomena, is she in her glory ?” 

“Oh,” says the sparrow, “ don’t she cause furore !” 
“ Then, of Herr Lark, the tenor,” says the querist ; 
“ Of him what note they? Tell me what thou -hearest.” 
“Oh, yes, Herr Lark is praised up to the sky, 

But yet some think he sings a thought too high.” 
“And that black man, with voice so like a flute, oh, 
What is his name—the basso assoluto ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Blackbird ; though by far less hearty 

The applause he gets, yes, he too has his party.” 

“ Well,” says the cuckoo, “I applaud their gusto ; 

I think their criticism molto giusto. 

Discrimination’s what I like to see,— 

And, by the bye, what do they say of me?” 

“Why, as to that,” exclaims the town-bred bird, 

“T cannot say, not having heard one word.” 

“ Oh, what ingratitude !” exclaims the cuckoo, 

“ Joined to such utter want of taste ; for, look you, 
They make me give a concert every spring, 

And then abuse me. Never will I sing 

To them one single note, for love or pelf; 

Henceforth I’ll only sing to please myself. 

And what is more, to show my sense of wrong, 

I’ll make myself the theme of every song.” 

So said, he spurned the twig on which he stood, 

And flew to hide his dudgeon in the wood. 

G. H. Exuorr. 
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AUTUMN NOTES IN FRANCE. 


Great is the power of the pencil. During the late war many 
a thorough-going sympathizer with Germany has probably 
been betrayed into a moment’s tenderness for France by the 
sight of some pathetic picture of mothers and children fleeing 
from blazing villages, or pallid wives and sisters looking long- 
ingly for the pigeon that brings them tidings of their kinsfolk 
without. Those who are liable to be worked upon in this 
manner had perhaps better abstain from looking into a Paris 
photograph-shop, where all the skill of French artists has been 
taxed to devise harrowing representations of the war and its 
results. Here is a Réquisition en Alsace, maddened peasant 
women left with their hands bound behind them, gazing after 
the train of helmeted soldiers who are driving away their 
cattle and their sheep. Yonder a file of stalwart warriors are 
depicted in the act of shooting a slight, dauntless-eyed paysanne 
who has offered some resistance to them ; as a pendant to this, 
a girl is pointing out to her brother the scene of the exe- 
cution, wet with recent blood-stains: “ La—ils ont fusillé 
notre mere.” There the late ruler of France, le misérable, 
drives through the wreck of his army to surrender himself to 
his conqueror, while his own soldiers avert their faces from him 
as he passes. The artist has cruelly represented him as lean- 
ing back with his legs up, fumant son éternelle cigarette, all 
unconscious, apparently, of the reproachful gaze which the 
ghost of the great founder of his dynasty fixes upon him. So 
much for delineations of facts, or what pass for such. There 
is an equal profusion of allegories. “ Le Roti Guillaume” tosses 
uneasily on his couch d@ la Crookback Richard, haunted by 
visions of the widows and orphans:he has made. France, with 
lips compressed in agony, reluctantly signs the preliminaries 
of peace, urged on by German princes and generals, whose 
well-known features are twisted into as diabolical an expression 
as they can be made to assume, and set off by a lurid back- 
ground of smoke and flame ; while German soldiers are engaged 
in packing up, not the milliards alone, but such vulgar pieces 
of plunder as clocks and watches. Or France, a regal lady, 
presses to her bosom her weeping sisters, Alsace and Lor- 
raine—you may know Alsace by her long plaits of hair,— 
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while a stern Prussian, with fetters in his hand, stands fretting 
at the long leave-taking. Would not one think that a people 
which has come to feed with delight on such representations, 
had bid farewell to mirth for ever? And yet any one whose 
soul has been too much harrowed up by these pictorial studies, 
has only to turn for comfort from France mourning in the pic- 
ture shops, to France mourning on the Boulevards. Paris to all 
appearance conducts herself as usual : the cafés are as brilliant, 
the fldéneurs saunter up or down, or sit at marble tables as of 
old, drinking all conceivable drinks that the art of man can 
brew; the roundabouts go round in the Champs Hlysées as 
merrily as ever; the theatres are crowded—perhaps now and 
then a joke which would have gone down well in prosperous 
days, seems to gall some sore place in the national mind, and 
the laugh is but feeble. And yet beneath the gay robe in 
which Paris disports herself, the scars and stripes which con- 
quest and internal strife have left, show plain enough. Houses 
wrecked and ramparts torn by foreign shells; great blocks 
which a year ago were noble palaces, standing as bare skele- 
tons crumbling into lime, slim monuments of the fury of the 
Commune, are no cheerful sights. In the first days when 
Gothic came into fashion—the age of the ‘Castle of Otranto’ 
and the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’—people who owned extensive 
grounds were wont to improve them by building therein a 
sham ruined castle or abbey. This service the Commune has 
rendered to Paris; it has provided it with a set of very fine 
ruins, which look magnificent by moonlight. By day the 
glamour goes off, and they stand pitiable wrecks of their 
former glory, so that as one looks around one feels disposed to 
excuse the Versaillais for whatever slaughter they may have 
perpetrated in their first rage at seeing fair Paris so disfigured. 

Since St. Dunstan and Archbishop Odo branded poor 
Elgiva’s face to destroy her charms, (if, indeed, they did do so, 
for in these days of historical accuracy one scarce dares to 
quote the legends taught in childhood,) never was beauty so 
cruelly used. In the regions near the Madeleine the houses 
are pitted with bullet-marks till they look as if they had had 
the small-pox, and the great plate-glass windows still remain 
smashed through and through. St. Geneviéve, who kneels in 
stone before the Panthéon interceding for Paris with the 
barbarian chieftain, has had a shot over her lip which has 
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splashed her with lead; and St. Remi, in the act of receiving 
King Clovis’s confession of faith, has had his fingers neatly 
severed. As for the two sculptured warriors, their mail-shirts 
bear token of their having been in as hot work as ever they 
could have seen in their lifetimes. Notre Dame stands serene 
in ‘uninjured beauty, but the prudence of the authorities 
suggests protecting the cathedral by a strong guard ; you may 
see the men who are not standing sentry at the moment sleep- 
ing on mattresses or cloaks flung down on the church floor. 
Setting aside differences of costume, a poetical imagination, 
aided by the dim light, might conceive them wounded Crusaders 
brought to breathe their last in sight of the Sepulchre, instead 
of ordinary linesmen taking a siesta. If you like horrors very 
fresh indeed, you may pay your franc to see among the gorgeous 
church vestments the purple sowtane of poor Archbishop Darboy, 
riddled by Communist bullets, and stained with dust and 
recent blood. Nowhere are the soldiers more numerous than 
in the Jardin des Plantes, where they are encamped in tents 
or quartered in museums, and disperse themselves oddly about 
among owls and storks and such-like creatures. In the first 
bear-pit you look into there is nothing but three red-legged 
soldiers washing their clothes in what was the bear’s drinking- 
trough; in the next, there is a bear, and the soldiers are 
feeding him from above. On the whole one might do worse, 
as far as amusement goes, than be quartered in a menagerie, 
for the crocodiles are very lively in hot weather, and the 
baboons are generally quarrelling. 

In short, in Paris you see signs of former eruptions, and 
signs that its inhabitants know that the volcanic fire yet glows 
beneath their feet, but of sadness not a token. 

But it is another matter when you come to an occupied 
district. You will not be left long in doubt as to whether you 
are within or without the occupation ; indeed, if you are quick, 
your ear will almost tell you by the diminution of the chatter 
and laughter characteristic of a French railway-station in its 
normal state. The reason of this comparative gloom is not far 
to seek. Each platform is guarded by a square, sturdy, hel- 
meted, and armed man, with the yellow hair and half-shut 
colourless eyes frequent among the Germans, who stalks up 
and down with an elephantine tread. Readers of Lytton 
Bulwer may remember the fierce Norman ballad which sings 
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how the Frank nobles came in fear and woe to their 
king, 

“‘ While, shaking earth, behind them strode the thunder-march of Rou.” 
Earl Rou’s step must be the common characteristic of con- 
querors from the north. The hostile sentry is not ghost-like 
in the least; on the contrary, he is so square and broad- 
chested that he looks as if he would burst the seams of his 
blue tunic; but it is the fashion to treat him as men on the 
stage treat the ghost, who is supposed not to be visible to 
them. Porters and passengers go by him as if they saw him 
not, and at first sight it appears as marvellous that they never 
run against him or he against them as it is that the water- 
spiders on a pond never jostle each other. ‘The first-class 
waiting-room is probably transformed into the corps de garde, 
and the officers on duty, Puritan in the stern simplicity of their 
attire and bearing, wander in and out, their swords clanking 
as they move. Looking at them, one may form some idea how 
the Gothic chieftains strode through a Roman town, calm in 
conscious power; for, as far as height and strength go, Alaric 
might have been proud to range these Prussians under his 
banner. That the stunted, ill-grown linesmen we have left in 
Paris should cope with them at close quarters is a physical 
impossibility. 

So far as a stranger’s eye can see, the French have nothing 
to complain of in the bearing of their conquerors, who turn no 
one off the path, stare at no one, and demean themselves as 
quietly as a big mastiff-dog out for a walk. Neither can much 
fault, as a rule, be found with that of the French, whose steady 
refusal so much as to look at a Prussian is not without a sort 
of melancholy dignity. This silent aversion is more respect- 
able than such expressions of feeling as the sensational Parisian 
photographs, or, lowest depth of all, the selling, in a recently 
evacuated town, outrageous caricatures of the German soldiery, 
headed, “ Nos vainqueurs !” One would think that the soul of 
a shopkeeper of average patriotism would revolt against selling 
a picture with such a title to a foreigner ; but no,—“ O’est tout-a- 
Jait le type allemand,” he observes admiringly of a grotesquely 
exaggerated representation of a gigantic and knock-kneed 
horse-soldier, small as to the head, and gigantic as to the hands 
and feet, with the punning legend beneath, “ Quir-acier.”? 
But they do not so far try the Teutonic patience as to sell these 
under the eyes of “ Nos vainqueurs.” 
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It is no wonder if most of the inhabitants of the occupation 
are depressed, and speak and move with the air of people who 
have lost a child. The tokens of their misfortunes are all 
around them. A Teutonic sentry greets your eye as you 
arrive; a Teutonic waggon, with its spare little horses, winds 
down the hill from the town as the railway omnibus winds 
up, and your two French fellow-travellers, who were dis- 
cussing the future of their country, sink into silence for the 
moment as if a blight had passed over them. At the town 
gate there is a guard again; and every door is still scrawled 
with the chalk billeting-marks,—so many men of such a com- 
pany here, Hauptmann Von Dash there, General Von Blank 
yonder. A stray French soldier, conspicuous by his red 
trousers, goes by, walking with his old father. It must be a 
terrible ordeal for him to pass that knot of lounging Prus- 
sians,—not over well “set up,” according to our English 
notions,—who are hanging about near the café; and the poor 
fellow casts down his eyes as if he felt it. But the lounging 
Prussians show something of a knightly spirit in that they 
let him pass without so much as a look. Is it for patriotic 
reasons, by the way, that that same estaminet, where the Prus- 
sians are constantly drinking beer, is served by a middle-aged 
woman, so ugly and so slatternly that all France could hardly 
produce another to match her? To conclude the day, the last 
sound you hear ere you fall asleep is the sepulchral tone of the 
cathedral clock striking the hour, and the measured tread of 
the Prussian patrol as they go their rounds in the moonlight ; 
and next morning you wake with a start at early dawn as 
the Prussian drums clamour forth their réveil. In one town 
are the ruins of*the citadel, where French and Germans were 
hurled to destruction together; and our peaceful every-day 
ideas are given a shock by hearing the jovial waitress at the 
inn coolly recount how the Prussians, in their first rage at the 
death of their comrades, intended “ to kill us all.” It is hard 
to conceive that those quiet Teutons would ever have found it 
in their hearts to put so buxom a damsel to the sword. In 
another city the invaders made the Archbishop’s palace their 
head-quarters, and the state rooms they have used smell of 
stale tobacco-smoke like an inn parlour; one where in happier 
days the local Academy were wont to hold their sittings, is 
crowded with ink-splashed tables, where doubtless many a 
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dispatch has been written in hot haste. The poor old concierge 
seems ready to weep over the mischief, which, after all, is not 
great. “It was a new table,” he says piteously, pointing out 
a table which has not been a very good one to begin with, 
and which has received a liberal baptism of ink; and he calls 
attention to the dirty floors—polished once—and sniffs the 
smoke-laden air. “ Mais sentez !”’ he ejaculates in his lachry- 
mose voice. It would be malicious to suggest that the old 
man leaves the floors unscrubbed, the tables in disorder, and 
the rooms unaired, for the pleasure of showing what vandalism 
the enemy has been guilty of. One can only join with him in 
lamenting the horrors of war, and express a belief that there 
will now be peace. “ May it please Heaven that it be as you 
say !” sighs the old man, though as if he had little hope of the 
desired result. With that wish let us leave him and his 
country, soon, we may now hope, to be freed from the pre- 
sence of “ Our Conquerors.” EK. T. 
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A Protoauz, an Act, and an Epitoaus. 


PROLOGUE. 


His Error. 
“ Bur she said she wished me particularly to come.” 

“Oh, of course, because she knew IJ should ask you,” with 
a toss of the head, and a half-reproachful, half-cross look. “I 
know; I heard her say ‘ You must.’ Your meekness under 
her orders amused me.” 

Edgar Wroughton reddens, and erects his head with fool- 
ish wrath and pride. ‘ Nobody need be amused at me,” he 
says haughtily. ‘I trust I am too proud for that.” 

Then Mrs. De Vere, who is a pretty widow, and would very 
willingly, at this moment, bestow her prettiness and her eight 
hundred a year on this handsome, haughty, stupid detrimental, 
pours a little more subtle poison in his ear ; and this, coupled 
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with the unfortunately, if lovingly, imperious tone of his lady- 
love’s request—his lady-love, Kitty Falconer, to whom he is 
engaged in heart, if not in name—“ brings him round,” as the 
widow puts it; that is to say, makes a breach between himself 
and Kitty never, never to be quite filled up. 

So he accepts Mrs. De Vere’s invitation, and sends a cold 
note to tell Kitty he cannot come. And by the time that he, 
having recovered his temper, goes to her father’s house, he 
hears the family are gone abroad, are travelling about, and 
have left no address. 

Nobody gives him the note Kitty left for him, if he should 
call; so he goes away, in a passion of disappointment, seeks 
Mrs. De Vere for solace, and—finds her engaged to Lord 
Bellasis, a peer of eighty. ‘ Oh, what a fool I’ve been!” he 
mutters, as he stands on the deck of the troop-ship ‘ Ganges,’ 
outward-bound for India. 


ACT FIRST AND LAST. 
His Repentance. 


“ Why, Wroughton, what on earth brings you here ?” 

“A pair of posters,” answers Lord Wroughton drily. 

“7 don’t mean that—I thought you were in Scotland.” 

“So I was, yesterday.” 

“You don’t say you came up for this ball! Why, you don’t 
dance, do you, now? But here, I say, you had better for once. 
There’s my cousin, Miss Loxley, they tell me she’s the best- 
looking girl in the room. T’ll introduce you—” 

“No, really, old fellow; she is very good-looking ; but I’d 
rather not. I’m in a stupid humour.” 

“Nonsense. She’s uncommonly jolly to talk to,—no end of 
go, I assure you; she’ll bring you round.” 

“ But, Bathurst, seriously —” 

“As a favour to me, my dear fellow. Come along.” 

Politeness forbids further refusal. Lord Wroughton suffers 
himself to be led up, and presented to the lady in question, 
who receives him with a sweetness which deserves a better 
return at his hands than the few wooden sentences and ab- 
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stracted smiles which he bestows on her. Her bright black 
eyes are raised in vain to the two grey ones which are looking 
inward, backward, at brighter and sadder days, sharper pain 
and pleasure, than his present, prosperous as it seems, can 
boast,—at the past, when he was poor and obscure, happy and 
true. 

People—except one—varied in their conduct to him then, 
according to the amount of eligibility present; people now 
court and flatter consistently. But as there was once an ex- 
ception which made the rule of no account, so there is one still. 
Only, in his unprosperous days, the exception was happiness, 
and now it is the reverse. 

He came into the title and estates unexpectedly, by the 
deaths of an uncle and two cousins, emerging from the chry- 
salis of a lieutenant in an Indian regiment, to claim them. 
He has two or three places, a large income, good looks, good 
blood, many good qualities. 

But he is a man of one idea, with something of a woman’s 
strength and a woman’s weakness, and that one idea unrealized ; 
solid advantages fail to make him happy. As he leans against 
the wall now, he is an incarnation of memory. 

His tall figure, overtopping all the other men, his handsome 
head, propped listlessly against the doorway, his sad grey eyes, 
looking straightforward with concentrated abstraction, his 
dark brows a little knit ; even his under lip, bitten firmly be- 
neath the shadow of his auburn moustache, folded arms, grey 
hairs among chestnut, tell the same tale. People say he was 
jilted, but it was not so, and he denies it himself gloomily ; 
people say there was a woman in the case, and they are right. 
‘lo end this, briefly. He has come here, to-night, repentant, 
to try and undo what he did years before, and that is the rea- 
son of a journey from Scotland for a ball given by one who is by 
no means a leader of society, given at an hotel ineonveniently 
distant from town, to, as a rule, no very distinguished guests. 

He looks on, envious, pitying, scornful, at the rebuffs and 
successes of men who are as he used to be. “I hope that 
fellow will not be such a horrible idiot as I was!” he murmurs 
in a tragic voice, looking at one in particular. 

People begin to pour in; his friend Bathurst returns, and 
converses affectionately and demonstratively. Bathurst is not 
imercenary ; and yet he unconsciously assumes more respect 
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towards Edgar, Viscount Wroughton, than ever he did to plain 
Ned Wronghton, of the 50th Indian regiment, reputed by 
“the service” generally “a shy lot ;” in which Ned was much 
out of place. Luckily, Ned is easy-tempered and accepts the 
change placidly ; only Bathurst is rather a bore at present, 
when he is in a whirl, and wants to think it out in quict. 

“T say,” remarkssthat gentleman presently, with levelled 
eye-glass, “I wonder who this is. Not pretty; but awfully 
good form. In a high dress, I mean, with red in her hair. 
There, by the doorway ; d’ye see her ?” 

Does he see her? Ay, he does, and grows pale; and feels 
a curious wrench at his heart. He makes an effort, and 
answers Bathurst with mechanical iteration, ‘ Yes, I see 
her.” 

“You know her?” inquires his friend, struck by his half- 
stifled voice. 

“T used to,” answers Wroughton, still with his eyes fixed 
on the new arrival; they look half imploring, though he does 
not know it, and they mect an equally unconscious reply. 

The girl who, vide Mr. Bathurst, is “good form,” is not 
quite a girl, though it is more her expression than anything 
else about her that lacks youth. Though not exactly pretty, 
even people who do not admire, remark her. Every move- 
ment, tone, and look have a distinctive refinement and dignity ; 
every curve of her slender arm, her fair neck, her delicate eye- 
brow, distinguish her above the other girls, some of whom are 
ten times handsomer. She has a fair, transparent skin, grey 
eyes, black lashes, and a great deal of black hair simply ar- 
ranged. Her lips, which are brightly, vividly red, her eyes, 
her whole face, have a certain firm sadness, and the smile that 
ripples over them sometimes is more pathetic than glad, and 
seems to say, “I would be happy if I could.” Her high dress, 
white and shining, the scarlet leaves set in her black hair are 
as unlike the other ladies’ adornments as possible, 

Men do not ask to be introduced to her much, not consider- 
ing her appearance propitious; but they do look at her a 
good deal, and ask who she is. 

The person who could tell most about her—more than any 
one else, now shoulders lis way through the crowd to her, 
mowing down human obstacles without looking at them. She 
has been thinking she is not likely to dance much; she cares 
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little for that, except for appearance’ sake ; but when those 
eyes mect hers— those eyes she has seen so often, often, in 
dreams, but never thought to see in life again—everything 
else escapes her. She forgets the surface life she has been 
living for years, the existence of little plans and joys and 
sorrows people take up when they have played for greater 
stakes, and lost,—forgets the people round—forgets too, alas ! 
the dark shadow hanging over her for ever now. 

Her lips part in an inarticulate appeal,—she might have 
spoken it aloud, only they are too dry ; a wave of the old bliss 
and agony rushes over her head and numbs her, whether with 
torture or rapture she cannot tell. 

Lord Wroughton stands before her, bowing, but without 
offering his hand. He is pale as marble, and his heart beats 
with heavy throbs ; but he manages to speak, to force a cour- 
teous smile. 

“ May I have the pleasure of the next dance ?” 

She feels, but dare not yet say to herself he feels—well, as 
he used to feel. His eyes draw hers upward, and she cannot 
but look at him dumbly, inexpressively, helplessly, for a mo- 
ment. ‘Then she drops them, and answering, quite in a 
whisper but steadily, “I shall be happy,” gives him her card. 
He writes on and returns it, then saunters away. 

She murmurs something to herself—a prayer—a cry of 
wonder—and drops wearily back in her chair. The lady 
who is with her, and who has two handsome, commonplace 
daughters in pink with green wreaths, is looking at them, sur- 
rounded with partners, with pride. A little while ago, Kitty 
Falconer was annoyed because none of these same desirabili- 
ties in a ball-room were introduced to herself; now, how im- 
measurably little it matters ! 

Mrs. Loxley, however, is not altogether pleased when, in 
answer to her eager question of whom that handsome man is, 
her charge answers low— 

“ Mr.—I mean, Lord Wroughton.” 

“You knew him before, I suppose?” says Mrs. Loxley 
tartly. 

“T have known him a long time,” replies Miss Falconer 
with a little shiver ; and her chaperon subsides into gloomy 
silence. : 


That dance ends; the usual promenade follows ; the notes 
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of the next begin. Lord Wroughton claims his partner early, 
and, giving her his arm, leads her away. Her limbs are strong 
with excitement, her eyes bright ; she has a rich colour, and a 
sweet, happy smile,—fevered all these, and no index of her 
real state. He whirls her round once: she is not so light 
with him as with other partnors, for her hand, her head, ac- 
knowledge him who first taught them a woman’s consciousness 
instead of a child’s ignorance. Yet the relief after all these 
years, of resting on that arm again, of touching its gentle 
strength, of sceing that tall figure above, beside her, between 
her and the world! She has danced with ‘‘ crack” waltzers, 
but it only seemed a probation ; now, she has found her home. 
She can bear suspense, since his arm is round her; she feels 
so sweetly, wearily, childishly happy ; but her patience is 
beyond him. 

One turn more, and, with a muttered excuse, he leads her 
out, up some stairs, into a little room enlarged by the roofing- 
in of the balcony. Through the opening the deep blue-green 
of the summer sky glows warm, shot with flashes of silver star- 
light ; the balmy night breeze steals in, like the breath of love 
and immortality. 

Ife places her on a seat, returns, and, closing the door, 
stands gazing upon her for a moment, and then falls on his 
knees at her feet. 

“Oh, Kitty,” he says brokenly, ‘ can you forgive me ?” 

She looks at him, and silently holds out her trembling hand. 

He seizes that, and the other, in his own, and murmurs, 
with his lips upon them, “ My own, my—wife.” 

The time that follows is like a dream; so much to say, so 
much to hear, so few words to tell it in,—for words seem weak. 
There are silences, when their eyes speak, or when they look 
through the open window at the blissful stars, and thank God. 

But after one of these, when he asks her some passionate 
question, she does not answer ; a shudder runs through her, 
and a change comes over her face, a look of horror and won- 
der and unbelief; she tries to speak, and chokes. 

“ Darling!” he cries, “ what is it? Kitty!” with a change, 
too, fierce and stern, “ you are not another man’s wife ?” 

A faint smile curls her lip, half of scorn; she would answer, 
but a cough interrupts her. 


““My own, what makes you look like that?” he asks fear- 
fully. 
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She holds out to him silently the handkerchief she has put 
to her lips, looking at him meanwhile with her large eyes 
swimming. It is deeply stained with blood. 

His eyes rest upon it, unbelieving—rove to her face, the 
two slender arms lying tenderly over his, the bright spot 
burning on her hollow cheek, those blue-veined transparent 
temples ; and his mouth falls open in stupid agony. 

“No—” he says helplessly, like a child; “ not—it is not— 
I don’t believe—” He stops, and stares again, and mutters, 
and half laughs. 

Her sad eyes look unchanging, with fondness unutterable, 
upon his face; she strokes his hand a little, pensively; and 
only when, at last, he utters a cry of despair, and covers his 
eyes from that pathetic sight which tells the truth too well, she 
speaks. She is not passionate, or in agony,—not ‘outwardly, at 
least ; her voice is quite calm, quite gentle, and only falters a 
little. 

“My Ned, my poor boy!” she says tenderly; “I ought to 
have told you directly, oughtn’t I? But I was so happy, I 
forgot.” ‘ 

“ But—oh, my God!” he cries, starting away from her in 
wild despair and protest, “I don’t—don’t believe it. I 
don’t—” 

“ Yes, dear, dear love; it is true. They say I cannot live.” 

“ But—another doctor—all the doctors. Darling, you must 
go abroad. I’m rich now. Can’t anything cure you? It 
isn’t; it shall not—shall not be.” 

He mutters thus, beside himself with vain remorse ; but, as 
he ceases, she says once more inalterably, though with a 
tremulous voice and a few gentle tears— 

“Nothing can do me good, love. I would live if I could. 
I want to live—oh, I do, now! But it can’t be. Try and un- 
derstand me, my poor, poor Ned—it can’t.” 

He gazes upon her, silenced, sickened; then sinks hope- 
lessly at her feet. His head falls on her lap, and his deep 
sobs shake her. 

“My God, my God!” is all he says, over and over, hope- 
lessly. And she sits, with almost a smile, with her hand on 
his auburn hair, and her eyes lifted,—praying for him, stroking 


his head soothingly, like a mother, and murmuring fond 
endearments. 
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But he cannot be still, and starts up with a groan of torture. 

“That woman!” he says; “and I—fool, bitter fool that I 
was. I hate—how I hate her!” and he clenches his hand, and 
stares wildly round. 

“No, dear; we must forgive her—we two. No, darling, 
listen,” as he stamps on the ground. “ Darling, I can’t speak 
loud; it tiresme. I hope, I believe, I shall go to heaven: you 
don’t want me to be lonely there, when I’ve been lonely all 
these years on earth? You'll come to me, won’t you ?” 

“Yes,” he answers breathlessly, trying to read her face ; 
“ yes.” 

“ Well, Ned dear, dear Ned, we can’t go there or be happy 
if we don’t forgive her. You will try, won’t you ?” 

“J will, I will,” he answers, conquered; “but oh, that this 
can be! You—to take you !” 

She is silent, but looks upon him very yearningly, with her 
large wet eyes, and then rises, and folds her arms fondly 
about his neck. And so they stand; and presently she cries 
a little, with her head on his shoulder, still comforting him 
between her sobs, and saying that it is a little hard, but that 
“God loves us, darling, and He will bring you back to me 
again in heaven, as He has brought you now on earth.” 

“My own, till death !”? he answers,—those old, old words, 
which sealed their first vows in the happy days gone by. 

But how weak, how poor, how cold they sound to her, so 
near it! how far they fall short to the ear of that love which 
“hath eternity !” 


EPILOGUE. 
His Punishment. 


“ She is going.” 

Going very fast, with scarcely a tint, a movement of life in 
check or lip, with her head pillowed restfully on his breast, 
and her hand in his, who has sobbed ‘himself into stillness,— 
going peacefully, willingly, blissfully to her Father and his 
Father. 

The sun comes up behind the hills, almost suddenly, with a 
burst of glory, and shines upon her. The doctor, who stands 
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near, holds up a warning finger, as a spasm of agony crosses 
Lord Wroughton’s face. 

“Hush!” he says softly ; “let her go quietly.” 

She will go quietly, as “ His beloved” go; but not without 
a farewell, not unfaithful to her love, her mission—her “ poor, 
poor boy.” 

A little smile breaks softly on her lips, and trembles there ; 
her eyes turn slowly, with a sweet, weary pain, to him, with a 
look that begs him to stoop his ear; and he leans down and 
listens, paler than herself with mortal agony. 

“Love !” says that faint and solemn whisper, far away 
already, but silver clear, “in eternity—” 

He waits for another word, but none comes. Only her 
white lips move with a fond imploring gesture, and he under- 
stands, and, stooping, kisses tenderly that smiling mouth. 

The smile fades, and the sun rises; and Kitty’s sun has 
risen, too. His day is darkness for ever on earth; and this 
world’s goods, with which he has been so bountifully endowed, 
give him no pleasure, his best good being lost ; he will go down 
to his grave widowed and lonely. He is not a man who often 


asks sympathy or counsel for himself, or gives it to others ; 
but, once or twice, he tells his story where he thinks it may 
profit his hearer, and ends with that bitter and true warning, 
“ And all because I was too proud.” 


Epiru Spicer Jay. 





SONG. 
REPLY TO THE ‘ BATTLE OF DORKING.’ 


‘THERE was war ’twixt France and Prussia, 
While Old England was at rest, 

Who gladly would have brought to both 
The peace her land possessed. 


She loved them both, but dared not lift 
Her sword on either side, 

Or ’twould have spread, that fearful war, 
Through Europe far and wide. 
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She prayed to Heaven that it might cease, 
Looked on in pain and grief,— 

But she had medicine, food, and wealth 
To send to their relief. 


No matter who was needing it,— 
So they were suffermg men,— 
To French and Prussian both alike 

Her hand was open then. 


And to France there came disaster, 
As she fell before the blast 

Of the mighty hosts of Prussia, 
Until Europe stood aghast. 


Then croaked some craven spirits, 
“That Britain’s turn might come ; 
If Prussia did but lift her fist, 
Poor England must succumb.” 


For shame, ye cowards !—go and read 
Our heroes’ muster-roll, 

And try to count our victories 
That reach from Pole to Pole. 


By Waterloo and Inkermann, 
And India’s fierce campaign, 
We’ve shown the stuff we’re made of, 


And can do the same again. 


Let never hostile keel or foot 
Touch Britain’s sacred sand, 

Or they shall find we’ve strength enough 
’o hurl them from the land. 











FAITH AND LOVE. 
A- RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS STORY. 


‘THERE is one advantage in the difference of “style” to the 
mere explorer in Russia,—he comes in for a second edition of 
the gaiety and ceremonies observed in their respective seasons, 
just as a traveller in Great Britain comes in for a second fruit 
season a month later in Scotland than in England. This 
retention of Old Style in Russia has many disadvantages, 
particularly in commercial transactions, and doubtless the 
change would have been adopted by that country when it 
became general, but for the difficulty of dealing with it,—a 
difficulty far greater than the serf emancipation, for that 
directly affected only a comparative fraction of the people (the 
rest having been gradually freed years ago), but the change of 
style would affect millions by striking at the root of their 
religious faith. ‘ 

“Their religious faith !? I exclaimed, for I had been dis- 
cussing the subject with Peter Petrovitch, a Progressive landed 
proprietor of our acquaintance. “ What can religion possibly 
have to do with it ?” 

“Let us suppose a case,” he returned. “I issue a notice to 
the people on my estates, informing them that after a certain 
time all Russians mean to count Christmas Day twelve days 
earlier than they have been accustomed to do, and they must 
do the same. What could I reply to their ‘Golovas, or 
delegates, were they to propound to me this potent query, 
‘You a Christian, and expect us to believe that Christmas 
Day could be Christmas Day twelve days before the time ? 
Kxplanation would be out of the question, they could not 
understand .the cause for this desired end, and would simply 
suppose I was going mad, or the end of the world had come. 
It is a question that would agitate and mystify the minds of 
millions for the convenience of a fractional part of the com- 
munity. Is it worth it? If,’ continued Peter Petrovitch, 
noting my look of surprise, “in your compact little Great 
Britain, with its universal means of communication, its schools, 
and its teaching, there are those among you who still adhere 
to their Old Style, how can you expect more of our poor 
peasants, thousands and tens of thousands of whom have 
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never been an hour’s journey from their homes in the far 
interior, have never seen the face of a stranger, have no notion 
of any other country in the world but their own, and that the 
Saviour came for them alone? Would you shake their faith, as 
well as confidence in the teaching of ‘their masters and 
pastors,’ by altering that tangible fact, the day of His birth ? 
No, no; better leave it alone until the railroads they are now 
making open every part of our Fatherland, and bring the 
people in contact with strangers, and with one another. That’s 
the only plan; except,” he added, laughing, as he rose to 
depart after a morning visit, “ chloroforming them en masse on 
Christmas Eve New Style, and telling them next morning they 
had slept twelve days.” 

One of the most delightful of the festive repetitions afforded 
me by the difference of the Styles was a gathering of Russian 
children round the Christmas-tree of little Sophie de P—en. 

‘'welve days previously, at the house of one of my com- 
patriots, I had met the flower of the Russian-born British 
children,—Knglish, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, of all shades and 
degrees of attraction,—such a “ Band of Hope” as it danced 
hand-in-hand round the taper-lit tree as rejoiced every adult heart 
present to behold. A visitor for the time being at Madame de 
P—en’s, that was not the least agreeable part of that happy period 
which, in conjunction with the pretty Marie, was spent in the 
“ votting up” of little Sophie’s Christmas-tree. The Russians 
are most lavish in their gifts of costly bagatelles,—of superb 
toys to children, of rich gents to those of maturer years; and 
probably nowhere, except perhaps in France, are so many 
children “courted for the sake of the nurse,”—a charming 
mamma, or pretty sister, or influential papa; and as little 
Sophie enjoyed all these “ belongings,” independently of her 
own many attractions, the influx of rich gifts for her Christmas- 
tree caused it to “grow” a thing of beauty in our hands, 
which delighted us as we worked. Indeed, we had “ pretty 
things” enough to fill ten trees. I must not anticipate, how- 
ever, as we are working with locked doors, that no one may 
take cognizance of our doings and so spoil the effect in the 
eyes of the children, whose impatience keeps them hovering 
near the door, where they amuse themselves by guessing 
what we were about by any little movement that reaches them 


from within. 
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Tho children in question are two very interesting strangers 
from Moscow. 

For the first time in her life Sophie has a holiday—a holiday 
of three weeks, entirely free from the surveillance of a gover- 
ness. Miss P— is not even in the house, having gone to visit 
friends at Grodno. This, therefore, has been deemed a pro- 
pitious season for Sophie to entertain her only cousin, a charm- 
ing little girl about six years of age, the orphan child of 
Madame de P—en’s only sister. The little creature had lost 
both parents before she was a year old, and thus became the 
charge of her paternal grandmother, a lady of rank and great 
wealth ; and if anything threatened to mar the bright future of 
the little Countess Vera,* it was that of being thoroughly 
spoiled by her doting grandmother, who thought there was 
not such another child in Russia. Indeed, the little lady was 
- a sweet little person, not pretty exactly, very pale, and with 
large black eyes, soft and appealing in their expression, slow 
in her thoughts and actions, a little self-willed, and some- 
what arrogant. She had been an angel to be otherwise, for 
the voluminous establishment of her grandmamma was ruled 
entirely by her movements. Her arrival caused quite a sensa- 
tion in the tranquil home of her aunt. The impulsive, tho- 
roughly childish little Sophie had never been so excited in her 
short life. She had wondered for months past what this only 
cousin could be like, and now that she had tested this long 
anticipated pleasure, it was difficult to make out whether she 
was more pleased or perplexed. Though three years younger 
than Sophie, the little Countess—a very precocious child even 
for a Russian—was so thoughtful and self-possessed, she never 
did things awkwardly, never got into trouble with governess 
or maid, as did her more impulsive cousin, whose plaintive self- 
accusation of ‘mais je suis si maladroite”? saved her, how- 
ever, from many a reproof. Vera was, as Sophie said, “so 
like a little grown-up lady,” that she did not know the mean- 
ing of a romping game at play ; all her amusements were of a 
sedate kind. Besides, she had “such a suite for a little girl,” 
poor Sophie felt quite awed in her presence. Governess, com- 
panion, and maid, carriage, servants, andhorses. It surprised 
many that the great lady her grandmother had trusted her 
treasure so far from home without her. One reason was, that 

* Faith. 
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the old lady was lame; another, that she had the most implicit 
confidence in the child’s governess and maid,—both elderly, 
sensible people,—and then she would be under the care of one 
who would cherish her as her own, her adored, and only 
sister’s only child. But in Vera’s little companion centred 
the love of the household. About the same age as her mis- 
tress, slight and delicately formed, the little Luboff* looked a 
mere doll; added to which she was unable to articulate dis- 
tinctly her difficult mother-tongue, and her docility and pretty 
infantile ways won every heart. She was the child of serfs, 
her father some time deceased, her mother a seamstress in the 
house of a lady—Vera’s grandmamma—at Moscow, where she 
and her child had an apartment to themselves, and lived very 
comfortably. 

It is a custom in Russia for the children of the nobility to 
be surrounded by resident companions of their own age and 
sex. Some have as many as three, and even four, of as many 
different nations, viz. English, French, Italian, German, or 
Russian. ‘They thus easily—almost without an effort—and 
naturally acquire the rudiments of these languages, a prepara- 
tion for later studies under qualified professors. It seems 
probable that the proverbial superiority of the Russians as 
linguists is attributable more to the thorough manner in which 
they are taught, than to any inherent talent beyond their na- 
tive precocity, as Russianeborn British children, when sub- 
jected to the same treatment, readily acquire three or four 
languages at once, the media in their case being nurses and 
maids. 

Some children, however, have these little companions placed 
near them to encourage the formation of character on virtuous 
principles, by the exercise of loving-kindness. To this end 
the little Luboff had been placed near Vera, whose occa- 
sional display of arrogance and _ self-will pained even her 
partial grandmother, who hoped she might be shamed out of 
it by the yielding gentleness of the fragile, loving little Luboff. 
Madame de P—en judged otherwise—and wisely so, too— 
that in this case there was more danger of the evil being 
augmented than cured, and the perfect little “model” vic- 
timized. Soon after the arrival of the party an incident oc- 
curred which left no room for doubt as to the inefficiency of 


* Love, a favourite Russian Christian name. 
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the plan in this particular case. It is true the relation of the 
children to each other was peculiar. Vera was the actual 
owner* of Luboff and her mother, who belonged to her 
father’s property, which she as his only child inherited; and 
she was perfectly cognizant of her superiority in station to her 
little companion, though no distinction was at this time per- 
mitted to appear between them, except in the manner of salu- 
tation, one which had come so naturally to them both, that it 
could scarcely have been otherwise. It was customary for 
the mother of Luboff—when the children were at home—to 
take her little girl every morning to the apartments of Vera, 
and there leave her until bed-time. On these occasions, ac- 
cording to the national custom between superiors and inferiors, 
she kissed the hand of her little mistress, who saluted her on 
the cheek. The child naturally followed the example of her 
parent, and therefore instinctively continued thus to salute 
Vera after her departure from home. With this exception, 
there was not the slightest difference in treatment. Their 
clothes, though not corresponding in make and material, were 
equally good, and of tasteful form, and in every respect they 
shared like sisters, though they could never have been mis- 
taken for such, as in appearance and character they were the 
very antipodes of one another. Vera belonged to a Russo- 
Saxon race, and inherited its dominant attributes, a Greek- 
like physiognomy and studious phlegmatic nature. Her little 
companion, on the contrary, was perpetual motion exemplified. 
Luboff’s ancestry belonged to the estate of A—, situated on 
the eastern frontier of the government of St. Petersburg, the 
old Ingermannland of ancient Russia; and, like many of her 
compatriots of that district, she possessed a remarkably re- 
fined cast of features, with their fine curly auburn hair, and 
liquid hazel eyes that glistened like dew in the sunshine. 
Affectionate and sensitive to a painful degree, I wondered how 
a creature so constituted had been induced to leave her mother, 
whom, however, she appeared never to refer to. { was soon 
to become enlightened on the subject, as well as to see the 
utter ineflicacy—not to say cruelty—of this ‘ companion- 
plan” for the encouragement of loving-kindness, especially 
where the subordinate, though the nobler, was in point of 
combativeness the weaker character. 


* The fraction of the Russian people at the time still in bondage, have since 
been emancipated. 
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It was Christmas Eve, O.8., the greatest féte of all the year 
to the Russian and German child. At seven o’clock guests, 
old and young, were expected to participate in the festi- 
vities of Sophie’s gift-laden tree. It still wanted an hour 
and a half to the auspicious moment so longed for by little 
Sophie at least, who, more English by habit than Russian, had 
never secn a real German Christmas-tree in her life. Luboff, 
too, on the qui vive of expectation, ran hither and thither, 
overpowering one with questions, the brunt of which, as usual, 
fell on myself,—most in>pportune at the present moment, for, 
desirous of finishing a letter of importance before the gaieties 
commenced, I had seated myself unobserved, as I thought, be- 
hind a trellised screen, ina corner. For emergencies of the 
kind, I had made a rag doll, a certain cure for interruptions of 
this nature, and which was no sooner produced, than Luboff, 
delighted, repaired to a lounge at some distance to amuse her- 
self. The doll had wire in its arms and legs; so she could 
make it sit down or stand up, now on one leg, now on the 
other; or put its arms over its head, or its hands behind its 
back ; there was no end to its manoeuvres, and the child’s 
mirth grew with every new attitude she caused it to assume, 
till her laughter attracted the cousins from a neighbouring 
apartment, where Vera had been playing at a great lady re- 
ceiving her friends. Probably still under the influence of the 
assumed part she had been enacting to the simple unsophisti- 
cated Sophie, she approached her little companion and rudely 
snatched her plaything from her grasp. Supposing she was 
in play, Luboff laughingly clung to it. Vera, however, was in 
cool, resolute earnest, and roughly beating off the little clutch- 
ing fingers of the child, and slapping her face, strode off very 
composedly to a distant part of the room, and very leisurely 
prepared to examine the scaramouche of a doll. For an instant 
the baby-face of the stricken Luboff depicted surprise, fear, 
and the most intense expression of helplessness, at the same 
time looking round the room as if in eager search of some one, 
she uttered a low, wailing cry of “ Mam-minky,* mam-minky ;” 
bursting into a convulsion of tears and sobs, she refused to be 
comforted, but trembled and looked scared, ever piteously 
moaning in a low supplicating murmur, “ Mam-minky, moé 
mam-minky.” 


* Term of endearment for mother. 
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Sophie, roused above her usual placid childish demeanour by 
this outrage, demanded the doll from her cousin, to give it up 
to the child. 

“Tt is mine,” shouted Vera, stamping her foot, and putting 
the plaything behind her back as Sophie approached. 

“ But it is Luboff’s,” urged Sophie. 

“Tt is mine,” returned the spoiled child, “ for Luboff is 
mine, and all she has ts mine,’’ 

It was true, the engaging child was hers, there was no gain- 
saying that. ‘To tella child of Vera’s age that the law would 
punish her for lifting her hand even against “her own,” would 
have been useless. ‘ The doll is not Luboff’s, but mine,” I 
interposed, “‘for I had not given it to her; therefore be kind 
enough to give it up to me.” Still she stirred not, and for 
several moments this little “ chcracter’ stood defying us all. 
The group might have been of stone, so motionless, while the 
silence that reigned around was broken only by the low gur- 
gling sob of the heart-wounded child, as it reposed its little 
feverish forehead on my shoulder. At this juncture Madame 
de P—en appeared in the distance, approaching from an 
inner room. A few words sufficed to explain to her the state 
of affairs. 

At the sound of her aunt’s voice, and seeing her pained ex- 
pression of countenance, Vera reluctantly withdrew scara- 
mouche from its hiding-place, and yielding it up, was led off 
by her aunt to that lady’s boudoir, whence they presently 
emerged, accompanied by Marta Andrévena, the governess of 
Vera. The little lady was now in tears, real penitent tears, 
of heartfelt sorrow ; and throwing her arms passionately round 
the neck of her infant companion, coaxed and tried to comfort 
her, kissing her cheek, and offering her the wretched scara- 
mouche that had caused all this uproar. Strange that these 
children, accustomed to the most costly and elegant toys, 
should have been so much interested in a worthless rag “ affair’ 
like this! But children have practical tastes in their toys, 
which is too often lost sight of by those who cater for their 
amusement. The facility with which they could make scara- 
mouche take any pose they pleased was its great attraction ; 
but even this was no more for the drooping Luboff—at least 
for the present ; her heavy eyes and throbbing pulses alarmed 
her friends, who now for the first time learned that the poor 
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child had fretted every night for her mother. The small active 
baby looked so bright and happy all day, it appeared incredible 
that those luminous eyes of hers closed in tears every night, 
and that she sobbed through her troubled sleep that touching 
refrain, “ Mam-minky, moé mam-minky.” 

The drooping child was borne off to a quiet apartment at the 
back of the house, it being hoped that a short repose would 
restore her wonted joyousness ; her little companions being 
prevailed on with some difficulty to leave her alone with Olga 
Petrovena, the maid of the party, in order to prepare for the 
reception of their guests, for it is seven o’clock, 

The first arrival is an interesting specimen of Young Russia, 
a smart little fellow of twelve years old, a cavalry cadet, in 
blue uniform, and inimitable boots and spurs. He enacts the 
part of a careful paterfamilias to two charming little sisters 
of five and seven, and a brother nine years of age; the former 
in simple white muslin dresses made high, and very tastefully 
trimmed with blue; the latter in a scarlet cashmere blouse, 
confined round the waist by a gold band, and fastened at the 
side of the throat with a gold button, his white trousers 
tucked into the red-mounted tops of his patent leather boots. 
This dress, which is most becoming and suitable, is worn by 
Russian boys of all ranks, from the Imperial Grand Duke to 
the peasant, varying, of course, as to material, that of the pea- 
sant being a coarse home-spun. 

Now comes a fair, delicate-looking lady, surrounded by a 
pretty group of her children, one of whom, a boy of eight 
years old, is dressed like a Russian coachman—or rather in the 
ancient garb of the Russians—another favourite costume for 
boys, more adapted for the promenade, however. This consists 
of black velyet trousers tucked into red top-boots, a red or 
pink shirt or blouse, confined round the body by a vest of black 
velvet, which is often worn open, when otherwise, it is fastened 
at the side, immediately under the arm. 

“he Countess,” Irene the “ beloved,” and Aleine have 
just arrived. For twelve months past Aleine has been a pupil 
at the St. Ann’s Institute—an admirable educational establish- 
ment for noble young ladies. She has been “invalided out,” 
hence her present stay at home, as, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the pupils are not allowed to absent themselves from 
the time they enter until they leave for good. Here come 
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several demoiselles of Marie’s age; and now a young officer of 
the Simiousky Garde, accompanied by a grown-up sister and 
little boy brother. And still they come in quick succession, 
for all are punctual who wish to be present at the first glitter- 
ing coup deil of the Christmas-tree. 

A key is now heard to turn in a lock in the apartment 
wherein are the assembled guests. The children rise on the 
tiptoe of anticipation, and now hasten towards the heavy por- 
tiéres in a corner which they all know depends over the door- 
way. At the same moment these are uplifted by invisible 
hands, and presently a domestic comes through the aperture, 
as if shot into the apartment by the flood of light that bursts 
into our midst. He has no need to announce the fact that 
“all is ready.” The delighted children rush past him into the 
“hall of dazzling light,” and are already describing their plea- 
sure in expletives so Babel-like in their variety as to be per- 
fectly confounding. 

The salon, being the largest room of the suite, had been 
selected for the present display. In the midst of this, in a 
large wooden tub, stood a young fir-tree cight feet high ; the 
long drooping branches are ¢ »vered here and there with some- 
thing so nearly resembling hoar-frost—-as it is seen in Russia 
and America—that beholders looked a second time ere they 
discovered the deception to be finely-cut crimped tissue-paper, 
rendered scintillating by means of- the silver spangles and 
fine-curled silver wire from the old epaulette of a military 
friend. The double effect of reflecting the lght from the 

numberless tapers, and at the same time affording a back- 
ground for many of the costly bagatelles that would otherwise 
have been lost amid that little forest of branches, was pro- 
nounced to be “ quite artistic.”” Besides the tapers there were 
coloured lamps, many of which were, by means of painted 
paper, made to resemble peaches, while real oranges—the 
delicate carolsky appelcenie, or blood-spotted orange, from 'Tur- 
key—and the beautifully tinted apples of Crim, bonbons in the 
form of flowers, eggs, nuts, grapes, currants, etc., appeared in 
profusion; and amidst these were arranged the less bulky 
gift-treasures, each having a label attached signifying the 
giver and receiver of the present. For the larger presents 
tables were provided, there being one for each of the children 
of the family ; to these temporary rails were affixed and calico 
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coverings provided, so that the presents might be displayed 
to the best advantage by being pinned to and suspended all 
over them. Independent of these, lines were festooned round 
and across the room, upon which hung a marvellous display 
of wearing apparel, pictures, dolls, ornaments, toys, baskets 
of bonbons, etc., all interspersed with green branches and 
large flowering shrubs in pots, bouquets of forced flowers, etc. 
The large salon resembled an elegant bazaar, brilliantly lighted 
from chandelier and bras de mur. Nor was good music want- 
ing to enhance the pleasing effect of this interesting display. 
A merry friend of the house, and one of the most munificent 
of Sophie’s supporters, proposed inaugurating the féte by a 
dance round the tree. The children, hand-in-hand, formed the 
first circle, the young men and maidens next, and the elders a 
third circle outside; these were quickly set revolving by our 
master of the ceremonies, who, by placing himself at the 
pianoforte, kept up a brisk change of figure and tune. Round 
spin the three great circles like revolving wheels,—now the 
centre one moves in an opposite direction to the sides. 
‘Grande ronde all,”’ shouts our friend; and now it is “ chaine 
Anglaise,” and then “chaine des dames.” Finally we get 
into confusion, and up starts our master to set us right, pre- 
tending to play the violin on his arm with an invisible bow, 
and beating time with his foot to the air he hums; and we are 
off again revolving at gallop speed till a military casque is 
raised aloft at arm’s length, and the music and dance cease 
simultaneously. ‘ Cousin Sasha” then approached the tree 
and commenced the distribution of presents,—the children 
rushing off to the tables to inspect the treasures of their 
friends, not without hopes of participating in their good for- 
tune. But where are Vera and Luboff?— only just missed 
from the festive scene. And Madame de P—en and the 
Countess? Marie glides off in search, returning instanter to 
tell us that the dear Luboff is seriously ill, Vera is weeping 
and disconsolate, with her face buried in Olga Petrovena’s lap, 
while Madame de P—en and the Countess, having taken 
counsel together, have sent off for the doctor and the sick 
child’s mother to come from Moscow with all speed. 

Upon what small hinges hang the great events of life! 
“ But for scaramouche,” moaned Sophie, “they would have 
both been here.” 
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“But for scaramouche,” I might have returned, could I 
have read the future, “the fate of Luboff had been the most 
wretched.” 

In the meantime the distribution of presents continued, 
there being one or more for all invited. The tables of the 
absent children were much admired, being covered with every- 
thing most attractive to a child. Vera’s was dominated by a 
very perfect model-doll, representative of the French Empress, 
while the same place on Luboff’s was occupied by a baby-doll 
in a cradle. Vera’s good grandmamma had sent a large 
packing-case full of beautiful toys,—just as they had arrived 
direct from Paris, many of which were for Sophie, the piéce 
montée of her table being a Frenchified model of the Princess 
Beatrice of England. For Marie this kind old lady had sent 
a superb little watch and appendages; for Madame de P—en, 
a handsome bracelet; for Marta Andrévena, a piece of bro- 
cade. Nor were the servants forgotten. Other friends of the 
family had been equally bountiful, though not so costly in their 
gifts. But in the little loving offerings of one member of a 
family to another,—the first efforts of some, the highly-finished 
works of others,—in the small but appropriate souvenirs of the 
servants, and in the cherished presents of the children of the 
house in return, consists the real sentiment of the Christmas- 
tree, which thus constitutes a domestic altar of love and good- 
will, lighted up by joy and gladness, that cannot fail to pro- 
duce a healthy influence on all its votaries. In short, the 
Christmas-tree is an institution in these northern climes, of the 
magnitude and real sentiment of which we in England convey 
no notion in the wretched imitations creeping into vogue 
amongst us. 

After the distribution of the gifts, the children, exhausted 
with delight and laden with treasure of gifts and bonbons, go 
home to bed; their elders to the opera, theatre, balls, whist- 
parties, etc., and not a few to “look in”? upon other assemblies 
of the same pleasing description. 

* * * * * * - 

The continued illness of Luboff brought the visit of the 
children to a premature end. The dear grandmamma in Mos- 
cow, on hearing the state of affairs, requested the immediate 
return of Vera and her entowrage, who took leave of: us all,— 
her heart heavy with remorse, sorrow, and shame. 
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For weeks the life of the fragile Luboff flickered in the small, 
weak frame, like the expiring flame of a burnt-out taper; but 
her youth, and the perfect tranquillity of her happiness in 
having recovered her darling Mam-minky, triumphed over the 
natural delicacy of her sensitive constitution. 

Meanwhile poor Vera, heartily repentant of her harshness, 
devoted herself to the care of her little serf with all a sister’s 
affection, and as the spring returned she had the pleasure of 
seeing Luboff frisk about their spacious apartments like a 
lambkin at play. . 

[t only remains to be added that for several years thereafter 
the children spent a portion of every winter at Florence, where 
the extraordinary musical powers of Luboff attracted the won- 
der of all hearers, and led the dear grandmamma to lavish a 
fortune on her musical education. Subsequently the serf 
emancipation in Russia severed the legal bonds which bound 
these young creatures to one another, though for many years 
previously the only palpable bonds which united them were 
those of the deepest affection and mutual esteem. One short 
year after this event Luboff made her début at one of the 
principal opera-houses of Europe, which night after mght 
filled to overflowing with a delighted and critical audience, 
excited to the utmost enthusiasm by her marvellous powers of 
song. 

Nor is the elegant Vera, now La Duchesse de » far 
inferior to her friend in musical talent. And one of the 
.greatest of musical treats is to hear “les deux duchesses” 
sing their beautiful native songs together, Luboff also has 
changed her name and position, having, after a brief triumph 
of a few months, retired with her young and proud husband to 
delight in private life their large circle of admirers. ‘These 
loving sisters reside for the present under one roof, viz. the 
Palazzo del , and are still known to the foreign friends of 
their childhood as “ those lovely Russians, Faith and Love.” 
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“ Cui bono? Where is the good of it ?” 

A startling question, and one which it is often dificult to 
answer, and in consequence it becomes, when applied to any- 
thing for which we have a regard, decidedly unpleasant. At 
least so I felt it when my querist, sternly pointing to the well- 
beloved cover of the ‘Powder Magazine,’ ejaculated “ Cui 
bono?” and imperatively demanded a reply. I own I felt 
puzzled. I spoke of the many excellences which have won 
the little book a welcome amongst many readers, of the pains 
taken by the writers to make their work worthy of the public 
and of itself; but when my interlocutor went on to ask 
whether the ‘ Powder Magazine’ had not on the whole pursued 
a somewhat selfish policy,—whether, for instance, it had not 
rather avoided calling attention to any of the other needs and 
necessities of Christendom besides its own,—I felt constrained 
to allow that with one exception the magazine had not perhaps 
been, as the Yankees would phrase it, “of much practical use 
to J. B.” But this I knew to arise from a sense of dignity, 
and from the modesty which does not wish to intrude upon its 
readers subjects of which they may probably hear more than 
enough elsewhere. In short, being indebted to the kind 
interest of the public for its own maintenance, the ‘ Powder 
Magazine’ has hitherto contented itself with trying to repay 
them in the way which it thinks would please them best. 

But this kind of critics, gentle reader, are often devoid of 
the finer feelings which regulate polite society. ‘They do not 
see that any one can object to become a nuisance to other 
people if there is a good object to be attained, or that it is 
better that half the world should live and die in wretchedness, 
than that the other half should be plagued with hearing of their 
wretchedness ; and they are blind to the force of the fainéant 
excuse, that the charitable know all these things already, and 
that the uncharitable will still remain obdurate to every appeal. 
And so we come round to the old question, “ Where is the good 
of it?’ Would it be well to add one more to the philanthropic 
appeals which are daily published ad nauseam, when thereby 
we might only weary our readers and do more harm than good ? 
Cui bono ? once more. 
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Well, there are ardent souls in the world who forget all 
about these and the like scruples of convenience, in whom 
the passion of sorrow for that boundless gulf of misery in this 
world of ours burns with an unquenchable fire, who would 
throw their best efforts, their life’s energies, into that gulf; 
and who count it not inflicting a nuisance, but conferring an 
honour, to call others to help in any good work by bringing 
their gifts, if they cannot bring themselves, to the aid of the 
poor and needy. And those influences, gentle reader, the in- 
fluence of the faithful and hopeful upon the faithless and hope- 
less, have turned the scale in my mind, and have forced me to 
write to the ‘Powder Magazine’ to ask whether something 
may not be done by its means, as has been done by other maga- 
zines, by ‘Good Words,’ which has made us acquainted with 
half the charities of Europe, by ‘ All the Year Round,’ under 
the sanction of the great name of its late editor; by ‘Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine,’ which, in four years, has raised nearly 
£1000 in small sums for the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street, and by others more than I can name. 

One chief cause why as much is not done for the poor as 
might be done is, that people who are not habitually living in 
the very presence of poverty, sickness, misery, and want, forget 
the amount of alleviation that is required ; forget to put them- 
selves in the place of the needy, and do not realize that a 
helping hand is wanted not spasmodically but constantly and 
continually, and that so it will be to the end of time. For the 
gulf is one that can never be permanently filled; when one 
man recovers another falls sick, and money is spent, food is 
eaten, clothes are worn out, one phase of poverty succeeds 
another, and every year fresh cases arise whose claims are just 
as pressing as those of the year before. “It does no lasting 
good,” one often hears said after the money is given and 
spent. 1 wonder why any one should expect “lasting good.” 
It is not from the mass of people, it is only from individuals 
here and there drawn out of the slough that any lasting good 
can be hoped for, and these so often pass out of sight, and leave 
no trace, that whether the good be lasting or no will remain a 
secret until the day of judgment. I wonder, too, how much 
“lasting good” we ourselves have acquired from having heard 
fifty-two sermons every year, read good books, heard good con- 
versation, breathed good air, eaten good food, and worn good 
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clothes. If we had progressed at the rate we expect from the 
poor, we should by this time have been angels in human 
shape. “ Failure!” says Robertson, “ do we complain of failure ? 
Why, God’s own Son failed, and if, after His failures with you 
and me, He were to give us up, I wonder where we should be 
to-morrow !” 

There may yet be persons among the readers of the ‘ Powder 
Magazine’ who have the will and the power to help their 
neighbours, and who, in spite of the innumerable appeals from 
many quarters, may still be able to keep a corner in their hearts 
for the work and the workers of whom I am going to write. 

Most of my readers will probably have heard of the St. 
John’s House and Sisterhood, established in 1848 for the pur- 
pose of training sick-nurses for hospitals, families, and the poor, 
and inducing them to undertake: the work under a sense of 
religious responsibility. Directed by a council, under the pre- 
sidency of the Bishop of London, the members of the institu- 
tion consist of the Lady Superior, sisters, and paid nurses, who 
are engaged in nursing, and who all undergo the same thorough 
hospital training, and are bound by no vows. King’s College 
Hospital has for years been nursed by them, and is often cited 
as one of the best-nursed hospitals in London ; Charing Cross, 
Galignani’s at Paris, and a hospital for children at Nottingham, 
have also been placed under the charge of St. John’s House, 
and with uniform good result. Buta great part of the work 
of the institution consists in providing nurses for private 
families, and for the sick poor in epidemics. These all learn 
in the hospitals under the sisters, and are well-trained, careful, 
gentle, and assiduous; and as in epidemics nearly everything 
depends upon the nursing, these women who have been 
thoroughly taught to manage fevers are of incalculable service 
to both rich and poor. 

If, as every one knows, there is much bad and ignorant 
nursing in the houses of the upper classes, where every allevia- 
tion might be had if there were the skill to apply it, how much 
more amongst the poor in the midst of foul air, dirt, ignorance, 
and poverty ? 

There is much talk now about sanitary improvements; if 
there were as much done we should not have cases of raging 
fever and utter misery starting up in the midst of pleasant 
English country, as has lately occurred, and is even now 
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occurring in a little town in B——shire. The plague of the 
middle ages was hardly worse than the black typhus fever 
which rages there as 1 write, owing to the utter neglect of 
sanitary laws, in the worst, poorest, and dirtiest streets. ‘Two 
of St. John’s nurses were applied for and sent, and the state 
of wretchedness which they found beggars description. ‘Those 
who had visited the dens of St. Giles’s, and the closes of Edin- 
burgh, were shocked at the filth of this place. Men and women, 
struck down by the fever, had in some cases been lying for 
fourteen days or so on a bed of rotten straw, never moved, 
never washed, never touched ; covered with vermin, with sores, 
and the attendant horrors which dirt brings to these as it does to 
gunshot wounds. Many were without an atom of clothing, and 
in one case a family down with fever were found in their one 
room, the parents lying on their straw bed, the baby quite 
naked sitting up between them, their only attendant a boy of 
twelve, who shared the bed at night. There was no one to 
come near them, or even to put them into their coffins but the 
clergyman, doctor, and nurses. ‘ The doctors,” wrote one of 
the sisters not long after their coming, “ say that we have saved 
about thirty lives, and enabled the rest to die in more comfort.” 
Everything was wanted there, especially clothes and food—the 
indispensable nourishment ; tea and bread will not carry people 
through typhus. Who was to provide these? Something was 
done by the parish authorities, something by the Knights of 
St. John, who, to the twelve daily diets they allow to St. John’s 
home for out-patients or convalescents from their two London 
hospitals, added a certain number for the B shire poor, 
which the clergyman kindly allowed to be cooked in his 
kitchen, until—there are still recruits in England for the 
noble army of martyrs—he took the fever and died, so did the 
chief doctor, so did two of the St. John’s nurses ;—died in the 
service of their fellow-creatures, struck down by an illness 
which, humanly speaking, but for the neglect of their own 
townsmen, need never have existed. So go the valuable lives, 
so escape those who, by timely care or timely help, might have 
averted the danger, or by sharing it, have relieved the over- 
tasked. The B shire local paper relates how the nurse 








who died in the town was followed to the grave by 500 
people, all anxious to testify their respect and gratitude to 
one who had done so much for them. 
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But there are others carrying on the work, and going 
through the same toils, with the additional cooking and 
making up of clothing which had been sent to them for the 
poor, thrown on their hands besides their proper. du ics. 
Are there no rich people in the neighbourhood to provide 
soup kitchens, invalid dinners, comforts for the sick, and clothes 
for the convalescent? I suppose selfishness, indolence, and 
fear fight as hard for the mastery in B shire as in any 
other county in England. I suppose people are there as 
hard to stir up to systematic, open-handed, persevering charity 
as anywhere else ; and if the amount of relief given does not 
seem to have been at all in proportion to the distress, it may 
not become us to throw stones, but only to see that we do 
better when our turn comes. I believe systematic charity to 
be one of the most laborious works we can undertake ; spas- 
modic charity is easy enough, but it is hard to persevere. 
However, the workers amongst this mass of wretchedness 
were ready enough to give all the help they could, but every 
institution of the kind struggles with penury, and St. John’s 
is no exception. Considerable outlay, daily expenses, regular 
wages, have always to be set against uncertain and fluctuating 
receipts, payments for the nurses’ services in private families, 
often deferred and sometimes withheld, and extra cases, 
like this epidemic, often thrown partially upon the charity of 
the institution. The voluntary workers are not millionaires, 
the paid nurses are working for their living. Surely the 
charitable public might help them. I know it is the unchari- 
table public who ought to do so ; itis their neglect which throws 
this double burden upon the willing, but if they will not stir, 
they cannot be waited for; the work must be done, and 
Christian goodwill is the only motive power which will stand 
the extra stress laid upon it. 

There are, thank God! some good Christians in the world 
who do their very utmost for their neighbours ; there are also 
many who cannot do what they would; but amongst the well- 
intentioned remainder 1 cannot help feeling that there may 
be many in the same case as myself, who have home: duties 
and pet charities, and yet might do a little more without 
hurting themselves. Without hurting themselves do I say ? 
Will it do them any harm to hurt, i.e. stint themselves, for 
the sake of others? particularly as those who are most com- 
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mended to us as examples of generosity, gave not out of their 
superfluity, but out of their penury. Can we ask if it will 
hurt them, in short, when we think of the Divine blessing 
promised to those who help their poor and suffering brethren ? 

St. John’s House wants money, both for the general fund 
to which more subscriptions and donations are greatly needed, 
and for the convalescent fund, by means of which the nurses 
may be sent away sometimes for change of air, and eventually 
a small convalescent home, near London, be established, where 
both sisters and nurses could now and then go for a few days’ rest 
and change when sick or overworked, which would often be the 
means of preventing illness. Gifts too arewanted to the patients’ 
fund, which is heavily drawn upon in epidemics such as this in 
B shire, and is also used for the relief of the poor of the 
district nursed by St. John’s, in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, and for the out-patients and convalescents of the hos- 
pitals. Many of these come into the hospitals in such a state 
that their clothes have to be destroyed, and often they leave 
the wards thinly clad, and wanting all the extras of food, com- 
fort, and clothing, which are beyond their means, to carry 
them through the period of convalescence, which is not health. 
Next therefore to money, nothing is so useful as old clothes 
and old linen; and if after these any one cares to remember 
the list of the wants of hospital patients, of which they heard 
so much during the war, they will know that time passes 
heavily with the sick, and that presents of old books, magazines, 
illustrated newspapers, and toys and picture books for the child- 
ren, are great alleviations, especially in the surgical wards, 
where the mind is free enough to be cheered or depressed 
according to the variety or monotony of its life. 

The staff of nurses for families and for districts who live at 
St. John’s House with the lady superior and some of the sis- 
ters, numbers about thirty-five coming in and going out. 
They are all trained in the hospitals under the sisters, and are 
supplied in cases of sickness at a fixed charge, which is paid 
to the institution. As the demand is always greater than the 
supply, it is well to remark that recommendations of healthy 
women of good character between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-eight, members of the Church of England, who would 
be suitable for training as nurses, are always gladly received 
by the superior. It is a profession which may well be recom- 
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mended to sensible women. ‘The nurses receive good wages, 
clothing, board and lodging, etc., finally a pension, and are 
furnished with all the religious and moral safeguards that the 
care of their superiors can provide. No doubt it is a 
hard life. Nine-tenths of the lives of working women are hard. 
I doubt if it is harder than a washerwoman’s or more 
unhealthy than a dressmaker’s. If there are great risks, there 
are also great precautions, and it is want of precaution, under 
very moderate risk, which kills half the world. 

But I need say no more, rather apologize for saying so 
much. If any one wants to help the poor who really want 
help, and through the means of those who really know what 
they are doing and whom they are relieving, it may well be 
done through the sisterhood of St. John’s, and I cannot help 
hoping that this history may stir up some stray soul to find an 
outlet for its good impulses in giving aid here where it is 
wanted. Not perhaps wanted more than a hundred other 
charities, but as much and as truly; and amongst the wealth of 
England there ought to be enough for all. 

Any gifts may be sent to the Lady Superior, 8, Norfolk 


Street, Strand; and if more information should be wanted, I 
shall be glad to answer any questions privately, through the 
medium of the Editor of the ‘ Powder Magazine,’ or to refer 
those who wish to know more, to the ‘ Short Account of St. 
John’s House,’ lately published by the Council. It is a sub- 
ject that will bear inquiry. 


An ASSOCIATE. 
FE khoyd - 
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[After I had commenced the tale of which the First Part 
appeared in the twelfth number of this magazine, I found it 
necessary to lay it altogether aside for a time, and on resum- 
ing it determined to modify considerably the plan which I had 
at first formed as regards the continuation. Boccaccio’s tale is 
still indeed the groundwork of the story, but any reader 
acquainted with his works will at once perceive that this is all. 
Not only has a change been made by which the hero’s profes- 
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sion becomes a more reputable one than in the original, but 
most of the incidents narrated would be sought for in vain 
in the ‘ Decameron ;’ and this will be found to be as much the 
case in the latter part of the tale as in that which is now 
printed. 1 wish to make this statement because the few 
words which were prefixed to the First Part of the poem 
might lead those who are unfamiliar with the original to a 
different conclusion, and because I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that the old master is in no way responsible for 
the execution of the work for which he has furnished the 
outline in one of those novelettes which their very brevity 
makes at once so exquisite and so tantalizing. | 


Part II. 


I say that Martin, while he showered a wealth 
Of flattery and homage on the fair 
Recalcitrant, had felt, as if by stealth, 
A something creep into his heart which ne’er 
Before had entered it, and which could show 
Him that in it of which he did not know 


Until this new light shone into it. He 

Had lived a life in which so much display 
And grace of mien is called for, that to free 

Or to keep free the heart that still holds sway 
Beneath these fetters, and to live for more 
Than the bright trifles by the which such store 


Is set by men, is not an easy task 

For such gay wights as Martin, who have all 
The gifts for which society can ask 

At gayest seasons, and for whom the call 
Of pleasure has a power which to withstand 
Would seem like breaking nature’s own command. 


And so when he began his vows to pay 
To Constance, ’twas with all the happy grace 
Which charms our fancy, though our reason may 
Know well it is unreal, and in place, 
Not as the fruit employed of truth and love, 
A sunny glow—a sheet of ice above. 
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The hunter found, however, different game 
From that which he was wont to follow. She 
Had never learnt her wayward will to tame 
Or bridle, and was still as wild and free 
At heart, as when she first to mix began 
In flocks of that gregarious creature man. 


And yet no idle learner had she been 

In the world’s school, and could right well employ 
Those dainty weapons which so oft are seen 

In woman’s hands, and which with such a coy 
And simple air were wielded by the best 
Coquettes of her acquaintance. With a zest 


She entered on this warfare, which but few 
Of those who wage it best can ever feel ; 
A harmless exultation in a new 
Amusement, nothing more; a hearty zeal 
In keeping off all comers who might dare 
Thus to approach her with admiring air. 


Half chafed at this resistance, stouter far 
Than he had counted on, half charmed to find 
In her a freshness no caprice could mar, 
A true simplicity of heart and mind 
Beneath her foibles, which the very grace 
With which she bore these last might help to trace ; 


Half charmed with this, half chafed at that, I say, 
Martin soon pressed his vows with such a glow 
Of passion as he could no longer sway ; 
And ere the maid had learnt her head to bow 
Beneath his yoke, within his heart a throne 
Was raised to her, which long no sway had known. 


Her wild caprices, which, as we have seen, 

Had kindled first within his heart the flame 
Of love, now fed it; and an eye so keen 

As his soon marked a change he could not name 
In her demeanour, though it gave free scope, 
Within his breast, to almost boundless hope. 
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Much less serene her manner had become 

To him. At times she spurned him with a wild, 
Unmeaning passion, and would fly to some 

Old haunt apart from others; like a child 
Which something ails, it knows not what, nor how 

To win relief, untaught its neck to bow 


Beneath the yoke. At others she would seem 
To listen pensively, as if, in mind, 

Absent to his addresses ; though a gleam 
Of her old brightness still its way could find, 

At times, out of the gloom which on her hung, 
Like a stray sunbeam heavy clouds among. 


You must imagine, for I can’t portray, 
The consternation into which the sire 
Of Constance fell, on hearing, one fine day, 
Martin’s proposal made with all the fire 
Which you and I expect from what we know 
Had gone before, but which fell like a blow 


Upon the unsuspecting man; who, when 
He had enough recovered from the shock 

To think at all, thought first that there and then 
It might be best the lover down to knock ; 

Then, secondly, when this seemed hardly wise, 
To chase him.from his house with such surprise 








And anger in his words and mien as must 
Prevent all future intercourse, and be 
At the same time a warning and a just 
Example to all suitors such as he. 
But, on third thoughts upon this weighty matter, 
There seemed to be objections to the latter 





Almost as strong as to the former course. 

In the first place he had himself allowed 
The intimacy which he now by force 

And with such wrath would sever; and a crowd 
Of friends and neighbours knew all this, and he 
(This reason had great weight with him) would be 
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A laughing-stock for all of them if they 
Should note that what enraged in such a guise 
His soul when he perceived it, had had way, 
In his own house and under his own eyes, 











Was bad enough, but what if those unkind 













And scandal-loving tongues should make the affair 
The talk of all the neighbourhood? What then? 
Even in fancy ’twas too much to bear ! 
And so he thought it might be well that men 
Should know as little as might be of this 
Unhappy business (all these thoughts of his 


Of course passed through his brain in half the time 
Which you will take to read them), and he now, 
Turning towards the author of the crime 
Against him with a cloud upon his brow 

As light as he could make it, in a tone 
Polite if icy, his reply made known 
















As follows: “Sir, I much regret that what 

You have done me the honour to propose 

As to my daughter and yourself, does not 
Accord with plans which, as you may suppose, 

Are not unformed by me as to this part 

Of future life for one who to my heart 


“Ts next and dearest. I need hardly dwell 
Upon the reasons which have guided me 

In forming them. Enough that I have well 
Thought on these matters and, from what I sce 

In life, am more and more convinced that best 

It is to wed an equal, and most blest 





“ Aro those who do so. (No offence! I mean 
An equal fortune.) You cannot expect 

That I should more reveal, and what has been 
Said is enough to show you that, respect 

And love you as I may” (he would have cut 


For months. That he to this should have been blind 


His throat with pleasure), “I must henceforth shut 
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“My door against you, much as it may grieve 
My heart to lose so dear a guest.” (He here 

Cut short all answer with a gesture.) ‘ Leave 
Me to explain the matter, as I fear 

A parting interview I can’t allow,” 

Then showed him out with a most courteous bow. 


Seldom, if ever, upon Martin’s brow 
So dark a cloud had rested as you might 
Have seen upon it brooding as he now 
Turned from the house where dwelt the only light 
His eyes: cared to behold. All signs of mirth 
Had hardly left him so long since his birth 


Before. With heavy step and downcast mien 
He wandered on, he knew not, cared not where, 
Along a path which through the woodland green 
Led down to the sea-beach. The weight of care, 
So new to him, lay heavy on his mind ; 
He wandered on, to all else deaf and blind ; 


On, on along the shore where olive-trees 

Come down to meet the breakers’ whitening foam, 
Their leafy gloom lit up by that sea-breeze 

Which, ever and anon, will through them roam 
With gentle sound, and scatter gleams of white 
Among their tops, like moonbeams through the night. 


These on his left. Upon his right the sea, 
Dancing for gladness, on his moody brow 
Dashes its spray, as if it meant to free, 
By jests, a friend from causeless gloom, which now 
Rests on him, unexplained the reason why 
He wears a sullen face and downcast eye. 


A thousand hues blend on the surface bright 

Of ocean, lovelier made by here and there 
An isle of darkness ’mid the sea of light, 

Thrown down by some light cloud which, in the air, 
While still ’tis striving with the noonday sun 
Heightens his triumph ere the battle’s done. 
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The sea-birds wildly scream, as if to rouse 

Him from his dream of sadness. All in vain! 
The burden under which his spirit bows 

Gives not a moment’s ease. A mind in pain 
Sees all things in the dim, distorting light 
Which faintly glimmers through its murky night. 


So, walking on awhile, he reached a town 
(We hardly should have given such a name 
To that small group of houses which, low down, 
Hard by the water lay) so to all fame 
Unknown, its very name is lost, and quite 
In vain are all attempts to find its site. 


We only know it lay upon the shore 
Beneath the hills on which the richer sort 
Had built their villas, and at first no more 
Had been than a few fishers’ huts ; a port 
Had then become for what small merchandise 
The islanders might deal in. Though nowise 


Like merchantmen were all the ships that came 
Into its tiny harbour, from the storm 
To find a refuge ; no, nor all the same 
Were they in swiftness, strength of crew, or form. 
But upon this we’ve more to say, and so 
Must not anticipate and break the flow 


Of our narration. Martin, as I said, 

Had reached the town, and flung him on the rock 
Which, jutting seawards here, had formed a bed 

Of peaceful water, where from every shock 
Of wind and wave ships might securely lie, 
Keeping the storms at bay, with summit high, 


And, bending round, had left but little space 
Between its utmost point and that low shore 
Of sand and ocean-weed which girt the place 
Of quiet waters on the side which more 
To westward lay, fringed round with forest green, 
Which formed from westering beams a leafy screen 
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CONSTANCE OF LIPARI. 


For craft of smaller size, which close to land 
Could lie moored to some rock, while on the deck 
Reclined, or wandered on the neighbouring strand, 
The careless crew, forgotten death or wreck 
They might have just escaped, or now to meet 
Be on their way, in that repose so sweet 


‘To children of the South. Now, on this day 
(The sun was just beginning to decline) 

Upon that further side a vessel lay 
In just the peaceful manner which, a line 

Or two above, I tried to bring before 

My reader’s eye. Not like the ones which bore 


Cargo and merchandise was it, but long, 
As built for swiftness, and with twice as great 
A crew—to judge, at least, by those who throng 
In motley groups the shore—as ships of freight 
Are wont to carry. These are each and all 
Well armed. Some careless into slumber fall 


Upon the beach, while some along it range 

As listlessly as they, or mid the trees 
Above it ; others, joyous at the change 

‘lo terra firma, which their members frees 
Irom close confinement, them from stern control 
Are taking towards the town a careless stroll. 


Martin, engrossed with what now filled his brain, 
Gave but such scant attention to his eyes’ 
Clear presentation as does, to a strain 
He cares not for, a listener who lies 
letting the sounds in vain for entrance beat 
Upon the doors of consciousness, whose seat 


ls closed to them. While thus to all about 
Indifferent he lay, a friendly hand 

Was laid upon his shoulder, and a shout 
Of joyous recognition made him stand 

Up in bewilderment, not knowing what 

To think, and, turning, did he dream or not ? 


(To be continued.) 
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